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For the Magazine. 
NATURAL RELIGION. 
CHAPTER III. 


@n the Accountability. of Manto God 
for his Conduct. 

God in his wisdom formed man, 
and endowed him with reason and 
liberty. With reason to dirpet in 
matters of diffculty—and withliber- 
tv to be guided by such decision; and 
therefore inan is an accountabl¢ crea- 
ture. 

The wise and bountiful author of 
his existence lest he should ert, has 
pointed out the path in whith he 
should go with so much -perspict ity 
and accuracy that it is altogethe?im- 
possible for him to err, unless he err 
wilfully and designedly. ‘The path 
of virtue is evidently the path pre- 
scribed and pointed out for man to 
pursue—and if he hesitate, or if he 
refuse, such hesitation or such refusal, 


js to be considered as the highest act | 


of presumption and folly. First, we 
‘are to view it as the highest act of 
presumption, A man in such a frame 
or disposition of mind must necessa- 
rily despise the authority of the Sa- 
preme Legislator, considering that 
he has no exclusive right to enact 
laws for the government of his con- 
duct—and therefore that be has no 
right to obey them, especially since 
the things which these laws propose 
to be done, do not correspond with 
hi- views of what is best to be done 
—and thus man, having a very ¢ir- 
cumscribed view of things with li 

mited powers and with a contracted 
mind, presumes to ve wiser than he 
who formed every thing. and who 


comprehends every thing, and whose | 
Ought he not, on the | 


creature he is. 


' because he cannot but be conscious 
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and imperfect in his knowledge of 
things—I say, ought he not to sus- 
pect. the infallibility of his own judg- 
ment, and entrust himself entirely to 
the management and control of him 
who is acquainted with the past, the 
present and the future? and (he more, 


that it is owing to the fatherly care 
of an all-wise Creator that he is ina 
convenient situation, or that he en- 
joys any of the comforts of life—and 
that if it were not for his own obsti- 
nacy and perverseness, he might pos- 
sess many more? 

A spirit of opposition then to a be- 
ing so indescribably good, cannot but 
produce mischievous Consequences—~ 
it will entangle him in difficulties, and 
may ultimately be his destruction. 
But is not opposition to‘our Creator 
and our Benefactor, independent of 
the misery it naturally entails upon 
us—is it not in itself awful impiety? 
Is it not a crime of the greatest mag- 
nitude, and an infinite ‘evil? 

But, secondly, Is it not also the 
very highest degree of folly, since it 


Ought we not at once to adopt his 
view of things, and pursue it as stea- 
dily ag we can, since in following if, 
we are following after happiness, and 
will ulliinately attain it in its highest 
degree of perfection. And is it not 
the very bighest degree of folly to 
miss happiness, by turning out of the 
path ig which only it can be found? 
It is then our very highest interest to 
comply with the established order of 
things, and to submit peaceably to 
the regulations and laws of him who 
does eyery thing for the best. 

We shall see the good and salutary 
effects produced by a compliance with 
the reerisitions of God, by consider- 
ing cue more the planetary heavens. 





Plancts are constituted in their na- 
tures different to living agents. They 
are not endowed with reason or li- 
berty, and are under the sole ma- 
nagement and control of their author; 
consequently they move with the ut- 
most regularity and order, by neces- 
sity, or more properly by Almighty 
agency. ‘They are compelled to obey 
the Jaws, and to move in the path 





is apparent that in thwarting or in 
attempting to thwart the schemes of | 
God, we only miss the happiness | 
which those schemes were designed | 
to produce—and in exchange receive 
nothing but misery—misery of which 
we ourselves are the authors? The 
design of God in enacting laws for 
the government of our conduct is re- 
plete with benevolence. A disinterest- 
ed concern for our present and future 
happiness induced him to point out 
clearly and distinctly what is to be 
done, and what is not to be done, in 
order to attain happiness; and since 





‘ment of our own conduct, 


that was originally prescribed for 
them; and the salutary effects nro- 
duced are very obvious—but if it 
were otherwise with them—-if they 
could move in any or every direc- 
tion, what confusion and disorder, 
and ruin would ensue. We however 
were constituted different to these. 
We were entrusted with the manage- 
and fur- 
nished with instructions how to act. 


These instructions are very plain 
and comprehensive-—no one can be 
mistaken as to how he ought to act. 


Every thing is bestowed that is ne- 


happiness is what we all aim at, ought 
we not to consider ourselves under 


contrary, considering that he is but) the highest obligations to him for this 
a finite creature, limited in his views' distinguished token of his regard? 





cessary to guide us if we will be 
guided—-and if we go wrong we go 
wrong wilfully, and must take all the 





misery that follows——and much more 
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perhaps than that which is the natu- 
ral production of vice; for we may 
endure more intolerable anguish in a 
world invisible and future, for the 
indignity which we offer to our Al- 
mighty Author by refusing to obey 
his lavés. The penalty annexed to this 
offence shall be considered in the next 
chapter. JOSEPHUS. 


For the Magazine. 
SATURDAY EVENING’S MONITOR. 
** The thoughts of the heart.” 


Man is almost as much accountable 
for thoughts, as for acts; few we be- 
lieve take time to consider how 
much they have their thoughts at com- 
mand; they seem to suppose that ideas 
rush into their mind without any 
relation to time, place, or incident: 
this is incorrect. I acknowledge, that 
at particular times, our thoughts pour 
upon us in that dark and undefined 
manner, Which scemstoset at defiance 
any attempt at detecting their origin; 
and at seasons when we sippose 
we are approaching the broad sun- 
shine of intellect, we find ourselves 
suddenly immersed in the dense exha- 
lation of mental vapors; and at such 
times, the mind is indeed a chaos, a 
very charnel house, where the scat- 
tered forms of thought refuse to asso- 
ciate even in the skeleton of ideas. 

I know not how often this paroxysm 
may occur, nor what is its immediate 
cause. I believe there are a few who 
have cultivated their capacity, but 
at some time have seen their golden 
harvest of intellect blasted by this 
mental sirocco ; and their minds be- 
come a desert of thought. 

But still, in a general sense, our 
thoughts are under our eontrol; we 
can by reading, and by a proper asso- 
ciation lead them into a train whence 
they will rarely wander. If we could 
acquire the habit, so easily obtained 
and so necessary to us, of finishing 
in its proper place whatever we un- 
dertake, we should find that an ex- 
cellent means to preserve our thoughts 
in a proper course; they then would 
not be distracted by objects which 
should have been dismissed: this hint 
should perhaps serve to induce us to 
finish as far as possible, whatever we 
have undertaken with the commence- 
ment of the week; that our minds may 
not be called from the high duties 
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which the sabbath imposes, and it 
should be the duty of every person 
by whatever means he possesses, on 
this evening to cultivate and encou- 
rage a train of thought which shall 
conduce towards a devotional exercise 
becoming the morrow; and to remem- 
ber, that almost every lapse of mind 
has its origin in want of proper dis- 
cipline. C. 


For the Magazine. 


Mr. Chandler, 

It was. with a considerable degree 
of surprise, that I perused the com- 
munication of «* A, B.’” in your inte- 
resting miscellany of the Sd inst.— 
From the sounding, and oft repeated 
names of «* Americans,” « Patriotic,” 
&c. it is to be presumed that he is 
very anxious to impress the public 
with a belief that partiality is quite 
foreign to his motive for volunteering 
his service as the champion of Mr. 
Woodworth, i. e. the fire of his zeal 
is lighted up with the pure flame of 
amor patria. ‘This may possibly be 
the case; but it is really amusing to 
observe the violent passion this sa- 
gacious personage is in, at the idea 
of the existence of any thing like 
equality in the respective poetic me- 
rits of Mr. Coffin and Mr. Wood- 
worth, or the bare possibility of sw- 
periority in the former. Ihave like- 
wise read the **evidently editorial 
piece” in question, and the editor 
will not charge a total stranger with 
any other than candid motives, when 
he confesses how much he was grati- 
fied with the generous and independ- 
ent manner in which these scions of 
genius are noticed in that article. It 
is probable that « A. B.” will charge 
me with improperly interfering in 
this case, but it certainly is not the 
editor of the Philadelphia Magazine 
alone, whose taste and judgment he 
has questioned; but he has also called 
in question the taste and judgment 
of all those who prefer the pure ema- 
nations of nature, to the laboured 
productions of art—the tribute of ge- 
nuine sensibility, to the monkish prate 
of affected simplicity. I will close 
with requesting «A. B.” to peruse 
the «* Lines to my Mother,” lately pub- 
lished by Mr. Coffin, and I have no 
doubt but that an impartial compari- 
son will induce him to do justice to 





| Mr. Coffin. W. 
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A Description of the Inhabitants and 
Customs of Drinkallia. 


There are no people under the 
copes of heaven more troublesome 
with their bounty, than the inhabi- 
tants of this province, which I suffi- 
cieutly experienced on my first arri- 
val; for it is an established custom, 
the breach of which would be deemed 
the highest ili-manners, the moment 
you enter any house, to give you a 
large glass of strong wine, or of a 
stronger spirituous liquor: should a 
stranger refuse to comply with this 
mode, he is not only looked on as an 
ill-bred person, but, which is worse, 
a direst foe to the government. Their 
chief city is called Carouxi-Kanikin, 
a name which seems derived from the 
German tongue: it is built on a hill, 
and in form resembles an English 
tanka‘d, frem what side soever be- 
hold i: it is of ancient renown, and 
one of the best seated ports for traf- 
fic inthe whole land. On the east 
part L is strongly fortified with bar- 
ricades, and bulwarks built all of 
barrek, and the roofs of the houses 
are ccvered with the boards of bro- 
ken cisks. At the entrance of the 
gate, there is placed from morning 
till evening, a kind of cannon in the 
fors,of a bottle, which by the inha- 
bitants is called the Bottle of Hospi- 
tality, and round are these words en- 
graved, BIBE vel AB; or Drink or 
be gone. As soon as you arrive, you 
must drink, or be carried before a 
magistrate to render an account of 
your obstinacy. The arms of the city 
are placed over the gate, which are, 
three horse leaches upon the naked 
feetin a bloody field: ‘The motto, Ple- 
ne, Quiescimus-—When full we are 
at rest. The inhabitants the night I 
arrived, on some occasion, made great 
rejoicings, and a public feast. was to 
be held: my guide carried me to show 
me the manner of it. 

At their first meeting they sacri- 
fice to Bacchus, who is their general 
God; not as the Romans did of old, 
by pouring alittle wine on the ground, 
but by alusty bumper swallowed down 
the throat: nor have they any regard 
for the leges compotandi, and the leges 
convivales of the Romans; for they 
not only drink down the evening, and 
drink up the morning star, but two 
or three evening, and two or three 
morning stars together. They gene- 





| rally sit in the form of a circle, and 











the bottles make a surprising rapidity 
in their rotation: here, it seems, all 
claim a liberty of speech on any sub- 
ject, and from this claim, two or three 
generally speak at once: their topics 
on conversation are miscellaneous, 
philosophy, politics, love, trade, de- 
bauchery, and religion: they who are 
versed in these customs, observe that 
they generally discuss points of reli- 
gion when they have drank most, and 
settle the state best when they can 
stand least. Among other ceremonies, 
they make incantations and chaunt 
hymns; but for the subject of these 
there is no law; one commends his 
wench, another his bottle; a wit sings 
his libel against the government, and 

a man of honour chaunts a burlesque 

upon religion: the batchelor has his 

catch in praise of whoring, and the 
married man his ballad against ma- 
trimony. 

The humour of these people, when 
they, through their too great zeal, 
have worked themselves into an en- 
ihusiasm, is inexpressible; I know no 
better description that can be given of 
them than a picture which a country- 
man of ours designed and painted, 
called, The Midnight Conversation. 
‘The laws of the province of Drink- 
allia being somewhat singular, and 
peculiarly adapted to the genius of 
that people, I shall here transcribe 
them; and as my countrymen are 
famed for making improvements in 
any science, I recommend the follow- 
ing statutes to the consideration of 
the T'ippling Societies of London and 
Westminster. 

It is hereby decreed and enacted by the 
High and Mighty States of Drink- 
allia: ; 

1. That no business, commerce or 
traffic, be carried on without drinking 
at least half a bottle to bind the bar- 
gain. 

2. All promises, oaths, bills, bonds, 
indentures, or any other conveyances 
whatsoever, made, or caused to be 
made, after three o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, be utterly void and of none 
effect. 

5. No man, of what rank or de- 
gree whatsoever, to drink in private 
two days together, under forfeiture 
of not drinking wine for one whole 
week. 

4. He who is sober at the twelfth 
hour, shall drink two pint bumpers. 
5. JE any man willingly spills his 
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liquor, he shall for a twelve-month 
and a day be disabled giving his tes- 
timony in any court of judicature, 
and find sureties for his good beha- 
viour. 

6. That he whom nature or sick- 
ness requires to live abstemiously, be 
banished the land. 

7. Whatsoever person speaks any 
way tending to recommend sobriety, 
shall be deemed guilty of a high mis- 
demeanor, and pains and penalties 
inflicted on him. 

8. He who goes from any treat or 
drinking bout, salvis pedibus, that is, 
without staggering, shall be deemed 
a traitor to the state. 

Over the portal of every drinking- 
room be it written, 

The house of youthful mirth, and lusty cheer; 


Peace, wine, sport, rest, have all their mansions 
here. 


—— +a 
For the Magazine. 
SYMPATHY. 


Ah! what can heal a Wounded heart? 

What language can a balm impart, 

When malice wings her poison’d dart, 
Like sympathy? 


When care or sickness, pain or grief, 
Consumes the heart, to comfort deaf, 
Can any voice impart relief 

Like sympathy? 


As late I sunk, o’erwhelm’d with care, 
I sought in vain for Hope’s bright star, 
*Till a soft sigh stole on mine ear; 

*T was sympathy. 


Gladly I rais’d my tearful eye, 
An angel’s form stood bending nigh; 
I heard, I felt the meltipg sigh 

Of sympathy. 


Sweet sound! how welcome to my soul, 

I yield me to thy mild control. 

Thou hast a broken heart made whole, 
Kind sympathy. 


Now when oppress’d with wo or pain, 
Thy soothing power can raise again 
The drooping head thou canst sustain, 
Sweet sympathy. 
Celia. 


I me 


For the Magazine. 


TO CZELOSKY. 
Friend of my youth! in fancy’s eye 
I view the days that long have pass’d; 
And often bursts the brooding sigh 
That days so blessed should not last. 


Yet still "tis pleasant, as we tread 
Thro’ chequer’d life’s uncertain maze, 








By musing retrospection led, 
To trace the scenes of former days; 


Days when the heart was calm and light, 
Tays unalloy’d by strife and care;— 
E’en to their image dimly bright— 
We turn and find a pleasure there. 


Where are those days!—For ever past, 

And mingled with the years of yore— 
Like the deep whispering wintry blast 

They sighed—and now are heard no more 


Oft do I turn my backward gaze, 
Tv think of those who erst begun 

With us to tread that flowery maze, 
Then gilded by life’s orient sun. 


I look around, and find but few 
Familiar to my youthful eye— 
But yet in faithful Memory’s view 
How many can I still desery? 


And where are they? All, all have fled; 
But whither? some on foreign earth 

Have made their home, their fortune’s sped, 
Far from the land which gave them birth. 


Others are—where? Go ask the deep, 
The wild and warring ocean, go, 
And she will tell thee how they sleep 

An everlasting rest below. 


Others are—where? The grave can tell; 
The city of the silent dead 

Holds the dark mansion where they dwell, 
Untroubled, unremembered. 


Ah! thus our friendships pass away; 
Ah! thus our ties are sever’d here; 

And thus our fondest hopes decay 
With those we hold most truly dear, 


But, dear Czelosky, there are yet 

Those whom we love—a sacred few, 
Who surely will not soon forget 

The ties we furm'd when life was new. 


Ties that have served to cheer the hours 
That sad adversity will steal; 

And cover’d o’er with fragrant flowers 
‘The thorns which we were doom’d to feel. 


Czelosky, many a year has fled 
Since that which first beheld us meet; 
And fortune’s fickle sports have led 
Thro’ good and ill our wayward feet. 


The scene is changed—’twas all delight; 
Now, in the draught some sorrow blends; 
But yet, while some have left our sight, 
We are still here, and sti!! are friends. 


One score of years has pass’d away; 
But when another score is gone, 
How it may be, we cannot say, 
That is, for Him who leads them on. 


But live we so, that when we leave 
This world of mingled joy and wo, 
We may have nothing then to grieve 


Our latest moments here below. 
MoNTALDO. 
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or the Magazine. 
TO RICARDO. 


Say, Mr. B. or some sic name, 

Wha lo’es to mak the cock-roach gamé, 
Wi’ rhymin Scotch (the mair’s the shame, ) 
An’ tortles too; 

I hope your queersome pipe’s na’ ou’; 

I lo’e to fist ye sing about 

Sic wondrous things; methinks ye ought 
Find something new. 


J dinna ken ‘vhat tires sae soon. 
Ye’re not ran dry ©’ subjects, now, 
To tack your curious rhymes upon 

Jingling togither. 
Perhaps ye’re marricd, an’ your wife, 
(Whilk’s always pestin’ human liie) 
Dinna like sic writin’ stife ° 

To ony ither. 


If sic the case, don’t mind her now; 

A’ve jist her mate, an’ sic a one! 

She scolds fore’er, an’ when she’s done, 
I wad but laugh. 

Mere scoldin’, mon, can never kill; 

So gen she’s noisy, then I’se still, 

I find to gie her lungs their fill, 
Is best by half. 


Then, Mister Scotchman, nib your pen, 
I'se like to hear ye talk agen, 
Concernin’ ugly things ye ken 

W?’ jokesome eye; 
Ye dinna know what pow’rs ye hae, 
To drive ane’s sober thoughts away; 
Your “ tortie” set me laughin’ sae, 

Thad to cry! 

CirELosKY,. 


For the Magazine, 
TO EMMA. 


Now the bright Regent of the night 
Sheds o’er the plain its glittering rays, 
And on the stream its silv’ry light 
Upon its surface gently plays. 


Here let me rest, while fancy paints 
The scenes of joy that now are o’er; 
Whilst memory calls to mind the hours 

That must, alas! return no more. 


W hen time on wings of pleasure flew, 
Of pain and grief then disposess’d, 
i then the gentle Emma knew, 
And mutual friendship warm’d each breast 


Her cares were mine and mine were hers, 
She loved and was again beloved; 

Our friendship was so fix’d and firm, 
That from our hearts it never roved, 


But, ah! the tyrant death appear’d, 
And with him all his terrors came; 

He grasp’d the flower to me endear'd, 
And I no more my friend can claim, 


Now in the cold and lonely grave 
My Emma sleeps in silent peace; 





But never till I join my friend 
Shall these warm sighs or tears e’er Cease. 


No more my lyre to joy is tuned, 

No more twill wake the pleasing strain, 
For Emma can no longer hear, 

And the soft sounds doth memory pain. 


Ofttimes I think I hear her say, 
As o’er her turrl silent weep, 

Husli’d be thy sighs, and cease thy tears, 
For soon, my Julia, we shall meet. 


Yes, my dear friend, Ill strive to quell 
The sighs that rend this aching heart, 
And from: mine eyes, oft dim’d with grief, 

Vil bid the tear-clrop cease to start. 


But stili my pensive looks reveal 

The woes that burtiien this sad heart; 
[ feel I cannot long survive 

The dreadful stroke that did us part, 


With heartfelt joy li leave this worid, 
No longer now endear’d to me; 
And haste to reach yon azure vault, 
For Emma waits her friend to see. 
H 1 EBAZILE. 


te mre 


The following neat parody on Woodworth’s 
* Watermelon” is from the Boston Centinel. 
We have rarely seen a happier effusion. We 
think that most of our readers who are natives 
of the land of the Psalm Book and Bible will 
feel their mouths water on reading this de- 
scription of the staple article of their cwn 
country at this season. 
THE PUMPKIN. 
The bards of the Hudson may sing of the J4e- 
lon, 
Its smooth jetty seeds and its ripe rudy core, 
And the feast of the reaper with ecstacy dwell 
on, 
Reclining at noon on the cool breezy shore: 
For me the rich soil of New-England produces 
An offering more dear to the taste and the 
eye; 
‘the bright yellow pumpkin—how mellow its 
juices, 
When temper’d with ginger, and baked into 
pye. 


Let others with dainties their appetites pamper, 
And gaze with delight on the splendours of 
plate, 
Be stunn’d with a bustle, and bid pages scam- 
per— . 
Such pleasures as these I resign to the great; 
But give me the feast where no Knives and 
forks clatter, 
Where each to the neat cherry table draws 
nigh, 
And carves for himself from the broad earthen 
platter 
A slice of the sweet yellow famity pye.® 


There are those who delight in the fig and the 
raisin, 
In quaffing the milk from the cocoanut’s 
shell—~ 
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Some the olive and pomegranate lavish their 
praise on, 
The orange’s glow and the pine-apple’s smell; 
I leave them the preducts of both of the Indies, 
And all the rich fruits of a tropical sky, 
Their exquisite juices and flavors and tinges— 
And ask no desert save the sweet pumpkin 
pye- ’ 


Then hail to the Nurse of the Pumpkin and 
Onion, 
The Frenchman may laugh and the English, 
man sneer 
At the land of the Bible, the Psalm Book and 
Bunyan, 
S.ili, still to my bosom her green hills are 
dear. 
Her daugiiters are pure as her bright chrystal 
fountains, 
And, Hymea, if ever thy blessings I try, 
O! give me tie girl of my own native mountains, 
Who knows how to temper the sweet pump- 
kin pye. A. 
Hamiiton, Mass. Sept. 18, 1818. 
* Fami'y pye is, inthe New England dialect, 
nearly synonymous with mammoth pye. 


a 


WHAT 1S CHARITY. 


*Tis not to pause, when at my door 
A shivering brother stands, 

To ask the cause that made him poor, 
Or why he help demands. 


*T is not to spurn that brother’s prayer, 
For faults he once has known; 

‘Tis not to leave him in despair, 
And say that I have none. 


The voice of charity is kind, 
She thinketh nothing wrong; 
To every fault she seemeth blind, 

Nor vauntetn with her tongue. 


In penitence she placeth faith, 
Hope smiieth at her door; 
Relieveth first, then sofily saith, 
‘* Go, brother, sin no more.” 


HUMOUR. 

Country Epitaphs.—There has late- 
ly appeared in the French papers a 
regulation to be observed in bringing 
into a more rational and moral view 
the inscriptions and epitaphs in the 
different cemeteries of that kingdom. 
It should seem from the ludicrous in- 
scriptions to be met with in the En- 
glish church-yards, that men were 
determined to make a jest of the 
grave; and, if the subject were not 
too serious for such a remark, one 
might be inclined to say that a col- 
lection of tombstone poetry would 
rival Joe Miller, and stand next upon 
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the laughing list to Colman’s Broad in the last Magazine, compels me to 


Grins. A few of such inscriptions 
are subjoined, to show that they are 


| 


of a recent date. The following may | 


be seen in Doncaster church-yard, 
1816. 


“ Here lies two brothers by misfortune sur- 


rounded; 
One died of his wounds, and the other was 


drowned.” 


And in a neighbouring burying | 


ground at Arksey, of a less recent 
date. nay be found several equally 
ludicrous, from among which we se- 
lect what follows: 

Farewell my friends all, 

Sisters and dear mother, 

You have lost vour son, 

And have got no other. 





Elsewhere we find William Willie | 


ais interred with this epitaph on a 
tom)stone: 
Here lie the remains of W W 
Who can no more trouble you, trouble you. 
On a person distinguished for a 
wide mouth, shocking profanity is 
superadded to folly: 
Andrew Thomson lieth here, 
Who had a mouth from ear to ear— 
Reader, tread lightly on his sod, 
For if he gape, you’re gone, by —. 








JOhiladelphia, 


SATURDAY, GUTUL.R 24, 1818. 


—— 
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Our readcrs have undoubtedly anti. | 


cipated our remark, that there was no | 


paper issued for the last two weeks: 
the distauce at which the printing 
office was from the centre of business 
induced the publisher to remove the 
establishment to some more central 
situation; and though aware that such 


an undertaking must be attended with | 


much trouble and delay of other bu- 
siness, yet, on entering upon the dis- 
agreeable task he found that, the sone 
half was not told him.’—Those who 
are acquainted with a printing office 
can alone appreciate the difficulty of 
moving and arranging presses, cases, 
type, pye, &c. The present paper is 
numbered in succession to the one 
issued three weeks since, and we an- 
ticipate a regularity:ijn future num- 
bers. 


TO A. B. 


Sir, 
The style in which you have been 





give my answer to it in some degree 


| the appearance of self-defence, rather 


than a vindication of the person who 
should be the subject of our animad- 
version. 

Before attempting to invalidate 
Mr. Colffin’s claims to excellence in 
his poetical production, it is a duty | 
owe myself, and every other persou 
concerned in the dispute, to free my- 
self from the charge which you evi- 
dently intend to fix upon my editorial 
Character, that of foisting upon my 
readers indiscriminate praise of an 
undeserving writer merely because 
he is a Friend. 

With Mr. Coffin I have not any 
acquaintance further than that which 
xcnerally exists between an editor 
and an occasional correspondent. ‘To 
wards Mr. Woodworth {4 certainly 


can entertain no enmity; as men they | 


are indifferent to ne; * I owe thera no 
subscription,’ 

Your other charge, of invidious 
comparison, I totaily disclaim; noth- 
ing of the kind could be meant; and 
I think none bat a prejudic:d eye 
could discover any thing like invidi- 
ousness in the remarks, Had the ob- 
servations which appear to offend 
you so highly been intended as a re- 
galar criticism on the writings of the 
gentlemen alluded to, or had it been 
my intention to institute a Ccompari- 
son however invidious, I should cer- 
tainly have accompanied them with 
pieces from the two writers calculat- 
ed to support them, 


Your question, va le I have scen 
Mr. Woodworth’s « Bucket,” scarce. 
ly needs an answer; almost every per- 
son has seen it, and all who have seen 
it, must admire it fur its simplicity 
and sweetness of expression. I would 
not diminish any thing from the 
praise which Mr. Woodworth has re- 
ceived on account of this, piece; but 
simplicity alone does not constitute 
poetry. Wordsworth, the Knglish 
poet, has rendered himself ridiculous 
by his simplicity. As it might not be 
proper to republish a piece which has 
already appeared in this paper, | beg 
my readers, and you, sir, to take the 
trouble to compare Mr. Coffin’s 
«© Broken Flower” in No. 32 of the 
Magazine, with Mr. Woodworth’s 
« Bucket.” ‘There is in Mr. Coflin’s 
piece that pleasing expression, ani! 


pleased to indite your communication | tenderness of idea, that constitute the 
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soul of that species of poetry, and it 
will not suffer by comparison with 
any piece of its kind. I do not know 
on what piece Mr. Coffin sets the 
most value, nor on which he would 
most willingly rest his fame; but the 
piece to which I bave particularly al- 
luded is certainjy replete with merit, 
I have, however, inserted in the poe- 
tical department one other piece from 
his pen, that you may be gratified by 
comparing some of them with Mr. 
Woodworth’s, 

The delicacy which you express 
for the feclings of Mr. Coffin is un- 
necessary. Ithink I am not alone in 
my opinion; and if IT were, he who 
offers his production to the world, as 
publicly invites examination. 

With you, sir, 1 most cordially 
join in the opinion of the excellence 
of American poctry, and as far as it 
has been in my power I have endea- 
voured to give it all that preference 
to foreign production which its merit 
requires. Ep. Mae. 


Mrs. Rowson has ready for the 
press, a complete History of the Bi- 
bie, from the creation of the world to 
the death of our Saviour, with a con- 
tinuafion of ecclesiastical history to 
the time of the reformation in the 
reigns of Henry VILL. and Elizabeth. 
The history is carried on in conneo- 
tion with prophane history, so far as 
to point out the periods of the rise and 
fallofthe various empires of the world, 
and some of the principal events in 
the history of each state. ‘The nar- 
ration will take the form of familiar 
dialogues between a father and his 
young family, and the elucidations are 
made easy to the apprehension of ju- 
venile capacities. ‘The authorities 
from which the author has compiled 
her work are Stackhouse’s History 
of the Bible, Shuck ford’s Connections, 
Poole’s Annotations, Calme’s Dic- 
tionary and Dissertations, &c. ‘The 
best prophane authors, and Milner, 
Mosheim, &c. are also sources whence 
some of the materials have been drawn. 

The manuscript of this work has 
been seen and approved by many 
learned divines, both of the episcopal 
and congregational churches, and 
other gentlemen of literature and sci- 
ence. It is to be comprised in two 
duodecimo volumes of about 300 pages 


each. { Boston Galaxy. 
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JAMES EAMILTON’S TRIAL. 


Court of Oyer and Terminer.— October 
term, ° 


Present—lUlis honor, Judge Spencer, 
and Justices Howe and Hartig. 
D. L. Van Antwerp, and M. Van 

Buren, counsel for the prosecution. 
Elisha Williams and Calvin Pepper, 
counsel for the prisoner. 


The following gentlemen were sworn as jurors: 
Philip Smith 
Jacobus Van Dusen 
Waston Foster 
Nathan Perry 

John ‘IT’. Winants 
Ira Bowton 


William Van Arnam 
F bert Oliver 

Aaron Van Etten 
Benjamin Foster, Jr. 
Matthew Bullock 
Peter Tarbell 


Mr. Van Antwerp, opened the cause 
with a few feeling remarks upon the 
painful duty which devolved upon 
them by an atrocity, which he thank- 
ed God, had but few parallels in this 
country.—He did not wish to excite 
indignation against the unfortunate 
prisoner at the bar; popular sentiment 
was already sufficiently and painful- 
Jy aroused. The fact of the crime 
would be so conclusively established 
by testimony, Mr. V. A. said, that 
he would not occupy their time in 
explanation or probability.x—He could 
not learn where the prisoner or his 
counsel intended to rest their defence; 
out door rumor had indeed, assigned 
the plea of insanity, but as every ap- 
pearance was so palpably at wae with 
that pretext, he could not believe it 
would be resorted to. The District 
Attorney preferred the indictments, 
and the court proceeded to the exa- 
inination of 

Testimony for the Prosecution. 

Martin Scoit.— Witness was sitting 
in front of the markee at the encamp- 
ment on the 8th of July last—the pri- 
soner at the bar presented himself 
within twelve feet of them, and said, 
«6 Major,” adding something else that 
witness did not understand—the Ma- 
jor replied, « go back Hamilton, I 
want nothing of you.’”? Witness saw 
prisoner present his rifle, looked at 
the cock and saw him fire; they both 
immediately rose, and outhe discharge 
the deceased instantly fell with a 
wound in his side; deceased on falling 
said to witness, ** Scott, I am gone;” 
he attempted to raise him, he pressed 
witness’ hand repeating, «I am 
gone;” he expired one hour and fifty 
minutes after receiving his wound, by 
witness’ time; deceased was near two 
hours in camp immediately preceding; 
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witness saw prisoner thfee.times in 
the course of one hour immediately 
preceding. Prisoner came to deceas- 
ed presenting the compliments of Ma- 
jor Humphrey, who requestedto see 
deceased at the Eagle ‘Tavern, ac- 
companied by prisoner; the deceased 


phrey wished to see him, he did not 
call, adding «* Hamilton I will go, but 
there is no necessity of your going.” 
A short time before or after this, a 
soldier came to the markee and said 
ITamilton wanted to quarrel with him; 
deceased sent for prisoner, and told 
him to let him «hear no more of his 
capers.’ 

Cross examined by the Attorney 
General.—--Prisoner took deliberate 
aim; had a rifle. He came a second 
time with the same errand from Ma- 
jor Humphrey in about twenty mi- 
nutes after the first. Witness order- 
ed prisoner secured immediately after 
the act; went to the guard-house to 
bind him in about half an hour, and 
ordered him to sit down; prisoner 
said, ¢ he had no enmity against any 
other person, had done what he wish- 
ed or meant to do,’ did not exactly 
recollect the words used. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Williams. 
--His eye was on prisoner when he 
fired; the instant the piece was pre- 
sented, witness’ eye was on the lock, 
and after the discharge, turned im- 
mediately to the Major, and did not re- 
coliect of seeing prisoner till he went 
to bind him in the guard-house. On 
the 4th July morning, deceased or- 
dered witness to furnish rounds 
of cartridges to-the company for ce- 
lebrating the day; had never deliver. 
ed balls unless to those on guard; sen 
tinels generally discharged their pic- 
ces in the morning, and seldom give 
more than one ball at once. The 
company had practised at target firing 
a few times, prisoner, however, never 
had, and was excused from guard du- 
ty in consequence of some domestic 
labor performed for deceased; had 
made some window-blinds. Each 
soldier had charge of his rifle.— 
Morning report, the next day after, 
was 57. The deceased commanded 
the recruiting detachment. A recruit 
had been engaged the day previous, 
who had some black blood, and pri- 
soner endeavored to quarrel with him; 
this colored man was the person who 
brought the complaint to the Major. 








Witness saw nothing pass between 


replied it was strange if Major Hum. | 





| them, nor did'the man say. why the 


prisoner would quarrel with him. 

C. Rubg&cagiled---Witness knew 
there was a soldier in Major Birds- 
all’s_ corps, named Hamilton, and - 
knew the prisoner at the bar was the 
person, and saw him shoot Major B. 
after taking deliberate aim. Witness 
was in conversation with deceased a 
few minutes previous, asked him to 
walk out, but he, excused himself for 
some cause, did not recollect what. 
Prisoner came within a rod and in 
front of the deceased, and said « Ma- 
jor;’ deceased replied, ¢ Hamilton ~ 
take your place.’ The troops were 
forming for inspection, Witness stood 
in a position to see the deceased and 
prisoner; saw prisoner fall, and took 
a staff to help secure him; heard de- 
ceased say, *‘ Unfortunate man,’ but 
did not stop to see him on account of 
the awful feelings it created; saw the 
blood issue from the right side of the 
deceased; heard nothing from the pri- 
soner; prisoner put himself in a pro- 
per position, and took deliberate aim: 
did not see any person near the pri- 
soner, and did not know what he said 
besides ¢ Major.? 

Lt. Scott re-examined. Hamilton 
had been absent with a pass in the 
course of the day. Witness saw pri- 
soner repeatedly after the transaction 
till the 9th of August. Some of the 
riffes would recoil or ¢ kick,’ but did 
not think prisoner’s would, unless im- 
properly loaded. 

Dr. Stearns called —Witness was 
called to visit Major Birdsall, and 
examined his wound; discovered that 
the ball struck near the 8th rib and 
lodged about the spine; thought he 
felt it. Was called in the dusk of the 
evening, about half past eight or a 
little before; deceased died of that 
wound; there was no doubt of it. Ball 
passed horizontally, nearly opposite 
the chest; and struck the rib; there 


‘was nothing to give the ball a new di- 


rection. Witness was present when 
he died, about 9 o’clock. | 

Lt. Scott again. Didnot see any 
of the soldiers in court who was pre- 
sent at the time; had directed ser- 
geant Crocker to be there. The new 
recruit (colored man) was discharged, 
as many of the men believed him the 
cause of the Major’s death, recruit 
felt bad and desired a discharge; he 
was not sworn or taken bounty. Pri- 
soner had been passed for some ne- 
cessaries or vegetables in the after- 








noon and soon returned with, a pass 
from the Major, ~ and om passed 
him out again; he retarné€U about six. 
Thought ht had been drinking, but 
considered ‘him fit for duty. 

Chjah Brainard, called.—On the 
12th of July witness took a wajk.to 
the encampment, sun about three 
quarters of an hour high. The Ma- 
jor invited him to sit down, and he 
was within twebve feet of the prison- 
er when he said ¢ Major I am here,’ 
heard deceased say, ‘go to your post.’ 
Prisoner turned partly round, raised 
his piece. took deliberate aim, shut his 
eye, dired and feil on his gun, with 
his eyes still on deceased. Witness 
had his eye on prisoner when he fired; 
prisoner fell before deceased; saw 
prisoner’s eye open after he fell. 

Lt. Scott, called again, and cross- 
examined by the Aftorney General. 
---Prisoner Came to deceased 4 or 5 
days previous to his death and asked 
some question, witness did not recol- 
lect what, and the Major answered, 
‘No Hamilton, that is all in my’—- 
prisoner turned away and appeared 
wnery, said ¢ well Major, in a few 
days I will tell yous something that 
will make you open your eye’ This 
conversation took place in front of the 
q uarters, but witness did not recollect 
what prisoner wanted; presumed he 
had assumed a false pretext. Witness 
expressed an opinion to deceased 
that prisoner’s answer implied a 
threat or something serious, but de- 
ceased thought otherwise. 

Mr. Pepper, commenced the defence 
of the prisoner, by endeavoring to ex- 
plain the relative bearings of the law 
in cases of murder, malice-afore- 
thought and manslaughter, where 
death ensued from any gross impro- 
priety; and went some length to show 
that the latter was the case of the pri- 
soner at the bar. He insisted that as 
the rifle was a weapon of ordinary 
and every day use, however deadly in 
its character, must be regarded in the 
same light as an assaulting club or 
cudgel. He cited some other argu- 
ments to distinguish between the per- 
petrating of inurder and manslaugh- 
ter, expressing an opinion that the 
jury could but find the prisoner guil- 
ty of manslaughter. Mr. P. dwelt 


upon the lively sensation which this 
unfortunate affairhad created, charg- 
ing the jury to divest themselves of 
every feeling of regret or sympathy 
for the fate of the gallant and lament- 
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ed Birdsall, and to decide impartial- 
ly from law and testimony. 

Mr. Williams followed, and enlarg- 
ed upon the grounds his “associate 
counsel had taken. Heinferred from 
the-uniformly mild and affable deport- 
ment of the generous Birdsall towards 
-the prisoner, that there must necessa- 
rily have been absence of all matice, 
and as.there never had been the least 
provocation, on the part of the deceas- 
ed to cross or provoke the prisoner, it 
was utterly impossible for the hellish 
passion of revenge to have rankled in 
his bosom. He attributed the prison 
er’s immediate fall, when the rifle 
went off, to his astonishment that it 
had been loaded. and insisted that as 
the prisoner was incensed at the color- 
ed recruit, and the deceased having 
before indulged him with famiiliarities, 
the act of presenting his rifle could 


granted or implied liberties, for some 
trifling object, and not an attempt to 
kill. With characteristic ingenuity, 


the prisoner to Lieut. Scott, that he 
had « no enmity against any other 
person,” into a reference to the color- 
ed recruit, with whom he had been at 
open war. He thought the inference 
irresistible, as the prisoner had enmi- 
ty against one person, and as no pos- 
sible cause of enmity against the Ma- 
jor existed, that that one person was 
the recruit—hence the absence of all 
motive or intention of imbruing his 
hands in the blood of his officer. Mr. 
W. rested the defence entirely upon 
the non-intention of the prisoner to 
commit the horrid crime of murder, 
and displayed extraordinary erudition, 
force of argument and powers of re- 
sort and explanation; observing a 
commendable liberality in speech and 
sentiment upon every point of doubt, 
or questionable import. In the course 
of his argument, Mr. Williams paid 
a high and deserved compliment to 
the wisdom and integrity of the court, 
and indulged not an equally deserved 
stricture upon the exaggeration of the 
press. The press expressed heart-felt 
sorrow for the valiant Birdsall, but 
the facts stated in the papers were all 
confirmed by testimony on the trial. 
He resigned the prisoner into the 
hands ofthe court and jury, in an en- 
tire confidence of their justice and 
impartiality.—No testimony was of- 
fered for the prisoner, and 





Mr. Van Beuren, in behalf of the 


only be considered a repetition of 


Mr. W. converted the declaration of 
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prosecution, said the case was so clear 
and the testimony so explicit, that he 
would detain the court but a few mo- 
ments. Mr. Van Buren objected to 
the inferences drawn by the opposite 
counsel, fromcircumstances which the 
witnesses had related. He took a brief 
and perspicuous view of all the testi- 
mony, and although he appeared una- 
ble to restrain feclings of warm sym. 
pathy for our beloved Birdsall, he ob- 
served a humane forbearance towards 
the unhappy prisoner atthe bar. Mr. 
V. B. insisted that no one circume 
stance in the testimony favored the 
prisoner’s plea of non-intention to 
murder; but on the contrary, every 
thing went to confirm the fact of pre- 
meditated, deliberate assassination. 
Were it however conceded that there 
was noevidence that intention exist- 
ed previous to the commission, the 
prisoners subsequent conduct and de- 
clarations show conclusively that the 
fatal deed was not accidental. What,” 
asked Mr. V. B. « would have been 
the conduct of a man who saw he had 
been the innocent or unintentional 
cause of so horrid a catastrophe ? 
Would he not have exclaimed, I did 
not know the rifle was loaded; it was 
accidental? And was this the conduct 
of the prisoner 2? You are told by Lt. 
Scott, and not even an attempt has 
been made to invalidate that testimo- 
ny, that he said he had no enmity 
against any other person, and that he 
had done what he wished or meant to 
do.’ He contended that it. was irra- 
tional to infer that the prisoner, by 
saying he ** had no enmity against 
any other person,” referred to the co- 
lored man. Had he shot the colored 
man? Had he wreaked vengeance by 
imbruing his hands in his blood, or in 

that of Major Birdsall? The Attor- 

ney General discovered the intention 

of the prisoner in the strange message 

from Major Humphrey, and its more 

strange repetition in the short space 

of 20 minutes. It was evident that the 

prisoner intended to decoy the deceas- 

ed from the camp and perpetrate the 

horrid crime unseen. He informed the 

jury they would be told, and told 

correctly, by the court, what were the 

discriminating features of the law in 

cases of murder and manslaughter. 

Mr. V. B. confined his remarks to the 

elucidation of the testimony, and ap- 

peared anxious to repress the glowing 

feelings of admiration for the worth of 





the deceased, and to silence the intru- 
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ding sentiments of indignation for the 
guilty prisoner.—Both the District 
Attorney and the Attorney General 
seemed solicitous of having the prison- 
er allowed an unbiased, impartial 
hearin 

His Honor Judge Spencer, gave 
the jury a learned. succinct and 
dignified charge. Ife examined the 
testimony with penetrating accuracy, 
and expounded the law with a clear- 
ness which made it comprehensive to 
almost every capacity. Hesaidthatas 
the prisoner had rested his defence on 
the plea of not knowing the rifle was 
Joaded, and as the rifle was under his 
charge and in his possession, it be- 
came necessary for him to account for 
its actually being loaded, or to show 
that it was not so loaded at any 
short period previous to its discharge, 
In summing up the testimony the 
Judge did not find any circumstances 
which did not go to prove the prison- 
er guilty of premeditated murder. He 
charged the jury, if they believed the 
testiinony conclusive, by their duty to 
society, their duty to their consciences, 
and their duty to heaven, to find th 
prisoner g guilty. ‘he Judge observed 
that however ‘painful, if the prisoner 
be guilty, it was their imperious duty 
to punish him. [t was the law of man, 
andit wasthe lawofheaven, thats*who- 
soever sheddeth man’s blood. by man 
shall his blood be shed.” In the course 
of the charge, and while dwelling 
with much pathos upon the painful 
ness of consigning a fellow-creature 
to death, Judge Spencer declared with 
emphasis, that « A weak man in the 
adiministration of justice, is as great a 
curs: to community as a wicked or 
corrapt man.” In this charge the 
court discovered an intimate andstadi 
ed acquaintance with human nature, 
acorvect and dignified sense of the 
Claims of humanity and alearned re- 
search in the science of the law, which 
amply confirmed the abilities which 
have been ascribed to its practice and 
decisions. The court spoke in appro- 
bation of the clear, distinct and re- 
sposible testimony of Lieut. Scott and 
the other witnesses. 

In consequence of the universal in 
terest which the case excited, the tri- 
al took place in the Assembly-Room, 
which on opening the doors Was tim- 
mediately crowded to overflowing. 
The trial commenced about fifteen 
minutes past ten A, M. and the jory 
retired a few minutes past two P. M. 
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returning in about 20 minutes with a 
verdict of « Guilty of Murder.’ 

The prisoner appeared in court 
cleanly and decently dressed. in I-ght 
vest and pantaloons, and blue sailor 
jacket. He appeared composed previ- 
ous to the commencement of his trial, 
and spoke carelessly to the officers 
who attended him. He regarded the 
jurors as they were called with consi- 
derable interest, and acquiesced to 


their being qualified, in an affable and | 


easy manner —He observed his coun- 
sel when speaking, with an 
confiding solicitude, and a fixed look 
of stern defiance upon the opposite 
counsel and the witnesses, particular- 
ly Lieut. Scott, on whom he rivetied a 
malignant glance which rested upon 
him while speaking, and inva- 
riably followed him to his seat. 
During the charge of the court, the 
prisoner’s confidence appeared to 
weaken, and his eye recoiled from the 
Judge, and wandered round the room 
without any apparent observation. He 
seemed caim and thoughtful while the 


jury were out, but when their return 


was announced, which created a ge 
neral move among the audience, the 
prisoner evidently betrayed feelings 
of uneasiness and fearful anxiety. The 
verdict did not appear to shake him 
immediately; within a few moments 
however, a slight change of color was 
perceptible; but his manner was si- 
lently thoughtful, without any ap- 
pearance of confusion or wildness. 
He walked firmly out of court, Insen- 
sibly, rather than otherwise, chewing 
tobacco, which he kept in his mouth 
during the whole of his trial. 

It was highly consoling to the spec- 
tators, to seethe character and memo- 
ny of their lamented Birdsall, spoken 
of by the Court and by all the Coun. 
sel, in the warmest terms of admira- 
tion, 


——— 


The convicts at the late court received 
the following Sentences: 

James Hawilton. tov the murder of 
Major Penjamin Birdsall. to be hung 
on Friday the 6th day of November 
next, between the hours of | and $ 
P.M. and his body to be given up to 
the surgeons. 

David Bromley. for forging two 
deeds, to hard labor in the state-pri- 
son, for life, 

James Jockson, for grand larceny, 
and an assault and battery with in- 
tent to murder, to the state-prison 


eye of | 


fifteen years. David Connor, for the 
same offence, 10 years. 

Stephen Daniels, an Indian boy, 
for burglary, to the state-prison for 
life. 

James Canada, for grand larceny, 
state-prison for 7 years, 

HEALTH OEFICE, 
October 10, 1818. 


Interments in the City and Liberties of Piuladel. 
phia, from Oct. 3, to Oct.-10. 
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DISEASES. 5 33 DISEASES. = 3 
ee 28 
| Apopl:xy Z Ue thives ul 
| Casualties lL OF Hemorrhage 1 0 
Choiera Morbus 0 1 é inflam. ot bran 1 0 
Consump. lungs 6 0g Insanity 1 0 
Cony uisions 1-1 : Oid age 1 Q 
Diarrhea 1 Si Palsey 2 0 
Dropsy 1 06 Still-born v0 iI 
mike brain OQ 8 $ Unknown _ @ 
Debility 0 1 
Fracture 1 vf 23 13 
Fever, 1 @6 pant LA 
Remittant 0 2 3 Total 36 
Typhus 2 0 
Of the above there were, 
Under 1 year 5 é From 50 to 60 Ps 
From 1 to 2 5 60 70 » E 
2 5 2 70 89 3 
5 W 1 80 9U 3 
10 20 2 3 90 100 0 
20 30 4 ¢ 100 110 0 
Su 40 4 
40 50 58 Total 36 


' By order of the Board of Health, 
JOSEPH PRYOR, Clerk. 


State of the Thermometer. 
9 o’clock. 12 o’clock. 3 o’clock. 


Oct. 5, 52 55 55 

6, 49 51 52 

7; 47 56 57 

8, 55 64 66 

9, 54 66 66 

10, 57 66 67 
——— 








Terms of the Philadciphia Magazine. 


The price is four dollars per annum, pay- 
able walf yearly in advance 

It shall be delivered to st.bscribers in the 
city every Saiurda , and forwarded to those in 
the Countr. by the €ariiest Conveyance. 

No subscription wil be rece ved forless than 
six Months. ‘Those who do not notify us of their 
intention to discontinue at the Close of one vol- 
ume, will be considered as skodscribing tor the 
next. 

Any person who shall procure seven subscri- 
bers and become responsible for the payment, 
shall receive one Copy gratis. 

*.* Subscriptions and communications wii 
be recerved at this office, and at ‘he booksivre 
of lL aac Peirec, No. 5 North Front street. 
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